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NOTES AND NEWS 
THe NintH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
PARIS, AUGUST 1-6, 1937 


The official announcement of this Congress has arrived and we 
hasten to inform our readers that those who wish to submit papers 
should send their titles to the Committee before March 1, 1936. 
Since there is not time to send them in by this date, readers are ad- 
vised to send them as soon as possible. It might expedite the mat- 
ter by writing to Professor A. E. Murphy, Brown University, Provi 
dence, R. I., who is acting as secretary for the American committee. 

The papers themselves are due February 1, 1937. Papers are 
limited to fifteen minutes. 

The Congress is devoted in part to a celebration of Descartes and 
the Committee suggests the following topics as particularly appro- 
priate for discussion: (1) the present state of Cartesian studies; (2) 
the unity of science; Descartes’ method and others; the history of 
the problem and its present state; (3) logic and mathematics; (4) 
causality and determinism in physics and in biology ; probability and 
statistics; (5) analysis and transcendence; the idea of the soul; the 
soul and the body; the soul and God; (6) value, norms, and reality. 

Further information can be obtained from the Committee of Or- 
ganization, whose Chairman is Professor Emile Bréhier, 40 rue de 
1’Yvette, Paris (16), France. 
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LOGISTIC EMPIRICISM IN GERMANY AND THE PRESENT 
STATE OF ITS PROBLEMS 


I 


HE program of empiricism has been developed by many thinkers 

since the beginning of philosophical thought in ancient Greece. 

The historical development of empiricism has taken a sudden change 

in our day; a change which opens new perspectives upon old prob- 

lems, as well as perspectives upon new problems—thus inaugurating 
a new phase of philosophical analysis. 

This change was initiated by developments in the natural sciences 
of the last century. While philosophers busied themselves in con- 
structing metaphysical systems—Hegel, for example, thought he had 
found definitive truth in this way—the natural sciences abandoned 
speculative constructions and began with a critical survey of their 
fundamental concepts. This epistemological turn of science was 
caused by a series of scientific discoveries which had compelled a 
revision of the outlines of the customary philosophical frame of 
thought. These were the years when Riemann and Helmholtz dis- 
cussed the foundations of geometry in the light of the discovery of 
non-euclidean geometries; when Darwin showed that the seemingly 
final tendencies of organic life could be reduced to causal ones 
through the introduction of a statistical selection, the so-called 
struggle for life; when mathematicians like Boole, de Morgan, 
Hamilton, Schroder invented a mathematical form for the old science 
of logic. Later on these tendencies received a more conscious philo- 
sophical formulation in the systems of positivism, created by Mach 
and others, and in the doctrines of pragmatism stated and developed 
at length by Peirce, James, and Dewey. 

The process once started went on with increasing energy. Cantor 
developed within mathematics a more general calculus of classes. 
Russell produced a fruitful synthesis of all the new departures in 
logic and mathematics. Mathematicians like Hilbert adopted these 
results and tried to make use of them in constructing a better foun- 
dation for mathematics. The certainty of mathematics having been 
questioned for the first time in the history of science, he set for him- 
self the task of discovering a proof for consistency. Einstein took up 
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the ideas of Riemann and Helmholtz, combined them with an aston- 
ishing critique of the concept of time, and surprised the world with a 
new theory of space-time which left all the traditional perspectives 
of philosophers far behind. The quantum theory, in the hands of 
Heisenberg and Bohr, definitely applied the axe to the dogmatic con- 
cept of causality already shaken by epistemological critiques. 

This is the general background which we must note in our effort 
to determine the origin, intent, and drift of the recent movement 
among German-speaking thinkers seeking to propagate a scientific 
philosophy. What unites the members of this group is not the main- 
tenance of a philosophical ‘‘system,’’ but a community of working 
methods—an agreement to treat philosophical problems as scientific 
problems whose answers are capable of soliciting universal assent. 
Philosophical problems, in other words, do not differ in principle 
from problems of the positive sciences. The strength of this group 
lies in its common working program and not in a common doctrine— 
a program which distinguishes it from philosophical sects, and makes 
possible progress in research. 

This program, of course, is not an ‘‘invention’’ out of the blue. 
It is nothing more than the explicit formulation of a tendency al- 
ready sketched above. The sole significant advance which it con- 
tributes is to be found in the conscious working out of a method, 
until now accepted in an instinctive way, and in the substitution of 
organized collaboration on the basis of a common method for unre- 
lated individual effort. This collaboration has led to some interest- 
ing scientific results as well as to an increased interest of a wider 
public in the theory and logic of scientific method. 


II 


The program for a philosophical method in the form of an analy- 
sis of science was first published, within the context of the movement 
under discussion, by the author in 1920.1 What he demanded was 
the introduction of a method of analysis of science (wissenschafts- 
analytische Methode) into philosophy. This was opposed to the 
Kantian conception of philosophy as a method of establishing con- 
clusions by an analysis of ‘‘reason.’’ It was maintained that the 
Kantian method at its best was nothing else than an analysis of 
Newtonian mechanics in the guise of a system of pure reason. Ac- 
cording to the new view put forward, ‘‘reason’’ was to be grasped 
only in the concrete form of scientific statements—an idea which 
later on found a more precise formulation in Carnap’s theory that 
philosophy must be an analysis of scientific language. Advancing 


1Hans Reichenbach, Relativitdtstheorie und Erkenntnis Apriori, Berlin, 
1920, Ch. VII. 
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immediately to realize this program, the present writer entered into 
a detailed analysis of Einstein’s theory. The result was a systematic 
construction of space-time-doctrine ? which contained an account of 
the methodological character of space and time (causal theory of 
time and space) and a philosophical justification of Einstein’s physi- 
cal ideas. 

Some years later, Carnap developed his fundamental ideas on 
logical positivism, published in 1928.2 He combined the episte- 
mological ideas of Mach and other positivists with the logicism of 
Russell ; the result has since been well known as logical positivism. 
This construction was received as a new ‘‘philosophical system’’; 
but its significance really lay, before all else, in bringing together 
two separate branches of scientific philosophy. This union of logic 
and empiricism has been the basis of the program of inquiry char- 
acterizing our group. 

Carnap’s ideas came into close relation with the ideas of Wittgen- 
stein whose theories, published in 1922, received a profound elabora- 
tion some years later in Vienna, in the circle surrounding Schlick. 
Schlick had held a realistic conception of physics,* but impressed 
by the ideas of Wittgenstein, was converted to positivism. It was 
his great merit to have founded with Carnap’s aid, for whom he 
obtained a post at the University of Vienna, a school of positivism. 
In this way the Viennese circle developed and attracted to its ranks, 
among others, men like Hahn, Neurath, and Waismann. 

Were I to be asked to sum up the ideas of this circle in a simple 
formula, I should say that it aims to show that every proposition has 
a verifiable meaning. It was this principle, emphasized in every 
publication of the circle, which drew Carnap to positivism; it was 
the same principle which led Wittgenstein and Schlick to deny the 
existence of philosophy proper, Carnap to reduce philosophy to 
an analysis of language,—and all of them to their war upon 
pseudo-problems. Indeed, this principle had a great educational 
influence upon a wide public. 

During these years, the idea of a scientific philosophy was mak- 
ing headway in Berlin. The ‘‘Berlin group’’ was organized, among 
whose members were Dubislav, Herzberg, Grelling, and the author. 
They met in the seminars of the University of Berlin and the 
‘*Gesellschaft fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie,’’ the open sessions 


2 Hans Reichenbach, ‘‘ Bericht iiber eine Axiomatik der Einsteinschen Raum- 
Zeit-Lehre,’’ Physikal. Zeitschr. (1921), 22, p. 683; Axiomatik der Relativisti- 
schen Rawm-Zeit-Lehre, Braunschweig, 1924; Philosophie der Rawm-Zeit-Lehre, 
Berlin, 1928. 

8 Rudolf Carnap, Der logische Aufbau der Welt, Berlin-Leipzig, 1928. 

4 Moritz Schlick, Allgemeine Erkenntnislehre, Berlin, 1918. 
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of the latter attracting a large public of educated laymen. In line 
with their more concrete working-program, which demanded analysis 
of specific problems in science, they avoided all theoretical maxims 
like those set up by the Viennese school and embarked upon detailed 
work in logistics, physics,’ biology, and psychology. The central 
problem selected for analysis was probability and induction. Their 
enquiries led to a new mathematical theory of probability, and to a 
solution of the problem of induction. For this purpose, a generaliza- 
tion of logic was developed in which the two truth-values of proposi- 
tions ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ were replaced by a continuous scale of 
probability values.® 

Both the Viennese and the Berlin groups were connected by ties 
of personal friendship which made occasions for common work easier. 
The first public expression of their common interest and activity took 
place at the ‘‘Tagung fiir Erkenntnislehre der exakten Wissen- 
schaften’’ in Prague 1929. Since then this city has become another 
great center of the movement. Its German university opened a field 
of activity for Carnap, ably supported by Frank. The congress at 
Prague was followed in 1930 by a congress at Konigsberg, and in 
1934 by another congress at Prague. The collaboration of the two 
groups found an important expression in the founding of the periodi- 
cal Erkenntnis, edited jointly by Carnap and the author.” 


III 


I shall now try to summarize the results of these fifteen years of 
wissenschaftsanalytische Methode in philosophy. 

These results may be arranged in the form of two large circles, 
the centers of which are, first, the problem of the a priort, and second, ' 
the problem of meaning. This is not to say that no other problems 
have been dealt with; but almost all of them may be localized within 
the circumference of one of the circles referred to. Nor does this 
mean that no other arrangement of the whole complex of problems, 
with other centers of gravity, is possible. But the classification sug- 


5A more popular account of modern physics in its relation to philosophy, 
given by the author, has been translated into English: Hans Reichenbach, Atom 
and Cosmos, Macmillan, New York, 1933. 

6 First, Dubislav constructed three-valued truth-tables for the calculus of 
propositional functions: Jour. f. d. reine u. angew. Math. 161, 1929, p. 107. The 
analysis of probability and the construction of ‘‘probability-logic’’ was given 
by the author: ‘‘Axiomatik der Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung,’’ Math. Zeitschr., 
Berlin, 1932; ‘‘ Wahrschenlichkeitslogik,’’ Ber. d. Berliner Akademie d. Wiss., 
Phys.- math. Kl., 1932; ef. also his book Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre, see note 17. 

7 Verlag Felix Meiner, Leipzig, published since 1930. For further remarks 
on the history of the movement, cf. Erkenntnis I, 1930, p. 311, and the ‘‘Chro- 
nik’’ in the following volumes of Erkenntnis. 
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gested seems adequate for the presentation of the methods followed 
and the results obtained. 

I begin with the first circle of problems. The concept of the a 
priort plays an important réle in many discussions of the philosophy 
of science. Here the influence of Kant persists not only in the 
diverse forms of Neo-Kantianism, but in almost every philosophical 
tendency, even those which pretend to be opposed to Kantianism. 
There were indeed good and sufficient reasons for the development 
of the doctrine of the synthetic a priori by the last great philosopher 
of the century of enlightenment. He watched human reason grow- 
ing up into a powerful instrument of knowledge; he saw the empiri- 
cal laws of Galilei’s mechanics acquiring a rational justification 
through Newton’s theory of gravitation; he realized the unique 
position of Euclid’s geometry which was at one and the same time 
a deductive system of reason and a description of an observable 
quality of spatial extension ; and he observed the failure of Hume’s 
attempts to find a justification for induction after exposing its 
riddles. Kant’s theory of the synthetic a priori seemed to be a 
happy explanation for the legislative power of human reason. 

But since the time of Kant, scientific problems had undergone a 
thorough-going evolution. The answer to his question was a com- 
plete elimination of the synthetic a prior. This answer was won in 
cumulative steps: by the discovery of non-euclidean geometries, by 
the logical theory of mathematics, by the rejection of the mechanical 
basis of physics, and by the relativistic critiques of the concepts of 
time and space. The evolution of science in the last century may be 
regarded as a continuous process of disintegration of the Kantian 
synthetic a priori. I do not propose to discuss all this here; I shall 
confine myself only to the contributions added to the movement by 
the Viennese and Berlin schools of contemporary German phi- 
losophy. 

There is a long way from the emergence of a philosophic idea to 
its definitive formulation. It is a way marked by critical opposition, 
improved exposition, and revised statement based on more compre- 
hensive and adequate grounds. The process of dissolution of the a 
priori passed through all these phases. There was work enough for 
a group of investigators for whom the analysis of scientific state- 
ments was identical with philosophic method. They devoted them- 
selves to the elimination of past errors and the development of a 
definitive theory of knowledge containing no synthetic a priort. 

This work became all the more important at a time when new 
conceptual forms emerged whose meaning had not yet been clarified. 
The appearance of Hinstein’s theory of relativity and the heated 
controversy about its interpretation (the degree of heat being com- 
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monly in an inverse ratio to the scientific education of the opponents) 
set new tasks for analysis; it produced an initial confusion, due in 
part to the inadequate exposition of the logical foundations of their 
subject by the physicists. The necessary analytical work in this 
field was done by our German group. . It resulted in the distinction 
between the definitional and empirical components of the theory of 
relativity ; and for the first time an adequate construction of space- 
time-doctrine was developed satisfying all philosophical require- 
ments. In this construction, the empirical basis of space-time- 
concepts was formulated, independently of definitions; space-time- 
order was shown to be the general order of the causal structure of 
the world. Incidentally, it turned out that the expositions of the 
theory at the hands of the physicists needed some essential correc- 
tions. The subjectivity of the observer, for instance, was eliminated 
and replaced by the definitional character of certain stipulations, 
ealled definitions of correspondence (Zuordnungsdefinitionen). In 
this way the untenable idea of a manifold of individual times was 
replaced by a manifold of definitions of the measurement of time 
(an idea which logically is entirely independent of the relativity of 
motion), and the term ‘‘relativity’’ came to be interpreted as the 
eligibility of any one of a set of definitions of correspondence. From 
a psychological point of view, the analysis of the concept of intui- 
tion became of increasing importance. It was shown, in the form of a 
development of Helmholtz’s ideas, that non-euclidean spaces are 
capable of intuition in precisely the same sense as euclidean space.® 
Thus, the strongest basis of Kant’s synthetic a priori, the intuitive 
one, was broken down. 

In the domain of arithmetic, the logistic theory of Russell was 
opposed by Brouwer’s intuitionism and Hilbert’s formalism. The 
Vienna circle (Hahn, Carnap, Waismann), contributed to this dis- 
cussion, basing its ideas on the tautological character of logic—a 
thesis defended by Wittgenstein. Here, too, it was demonstrated 
that differences of standpoint can be translated into differences of 
arbitrary definitions of language. 

The concept of causality, one of the supports of Kant’s apriorism, 
was submitted to a searching criticism. The anti-metaphysical views 
of Hume and Mach were upheld,’ and the empirical theory of 
causality sustained by detailed analysis. The principle of causality 
on this analysis turns out to be a very general a posteriori principle. 

8 Cf, note 2. 

9 See the author’s Philosophie der Raum-Zeit-Lehre, Berlin, 1928, pp. 9-13. 

10 Philipp Frank, Das Kausalgesetz und scine Grenzen, Berlin, 1932; Hans 
Reichenbach, ‘‘Die Kausalbehauptung und die Moglichkeit ihrer empirischen 


Nachpriifung,’’ Erkenntnis, Bd. III, Leipzig, 1932; and other articles in Zr- 
kenntnis. 
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The suspicion that there was a close connection between causality 
and probability received logical confirmation, in the course of which 
the logical priority of the concept of probability was established. 
The principle of causality could only be stated in the form of a 
proposition about the limits of ‘‘probability implications.’’ In 
this context, the author suggested a possible generalization of the 
‘‘eausality-connection’’ of the world to a ‘‘probability-connection’’ 
(Wahrscheinlichkeitszusammenhang) ," a logical process which after- 
wards was realized in quantum mechanies by Heisenberg’s principle 
of indeterminacy. We may forego the enumeration of other details 
in this history of the critical elimination of the synthetie a priori. 
Suffice it to say that not a single domain of science found any fur- 
ther use for the notion. 

Only one point still resisted resolution, viz., the principle of 
induction. It could be shown, indeed, that this principle was not 
a synthetic a priori; that followed from the general proof that syn- 
thetic presuppositions of knowledge when applied to given experi- 
ence need not necessarily lead to a consistent system.’? Hume’s 
proof, however, that the principle of induction is neither analytical 
nor @ posteriori still remained valid. The fact that induction is 
always presupposed by science (and daily life as well) seemed 
rationally unjustified, and baffled all attempts at solution. When 
all the other components of Kant’s philosophy had been eliminated, 
the problem of Hume, which had given rise to Kant’s theory of the 
synthetic a priori, still retained the same shining imperturbability 
with which it had confronted the world two hundred years ago. 

Before presenting a brief sketch of an answer to Hume, I wish 
to discuss the second circle of problems mentioned above which 
revolves around the concept of meaning. 


IV 


The problems associated with the theory of meaning have con- 
stituted at the beginning the special domain of the Viennese group. 

Discussion started with the ideas of Wittgenstein and Carnap. 
Both of them based their theories on two principles which may be 
stated in the following way: 


1, Every proposition must be ‘‘decidable’’ as true or false. 


11 Hans Reichenbach, ‘‘Die Kausalstruktur der Welt und der Unterschied 
von Vergangenheit und Zukunft,’’ Ber. d. Bayerischen Akademie d. Wiss., Math.- 
naturwiss. Abt., Miinchen, 1925; ‘‘Das Kausalproblem in der Physik,’’ Natur- 
wissenschaften, Bd. 19, 1931, p. 713. 

12 Cf. note 1, p. 64; see, besides, Hans Reichenbach, ‘‘ Kant und die Natur- 
wissenschaft,’’ Naturwissenschaften, Bd. 21, 1933, p. 40. 
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2. Two propositions for which the same decision ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false’’ 
always obtains on the basis of observable fact, have the same 
sense. 


I choose this formulation instead of Wittgenstein’s: ‘‘To under- 
stand a proposition means to know what is the case, if it is true.’’ 
It seems more advantageous to formulate the principle in two steps, 
first introducing the postulate of verifiability, and afterwards the 
definition of ‘‘same sense.’’ In this way, it becomes obvious that 
the concept of ‘‘same sense’’ is prior to the concept of ‘‘sense’’; 
the word ‘‘sense’’ may then be defined as the class of propositions 
having the same sense. (This logical procedure is familiar since 
the time Russell introduced it in his theory of number.) 

Wittgenstein added to this theory of meaning a definition of 
logic as the totality of tautologies. He defined a tautology as a 
combination of elementary propositions which remains true for all 
possible truth-values of the elementary propositions. A tautology, 
therefore, was ‘‘empty of sense,’’ true, but stating nothing. The 
domain of science is now defined as the totality of true or false 
propositions, and the ‘‘contents of science’’ may be defined as the 
totality of true propositions, logic included. Beyond the domain 
of science there is nothing; all attempts to say the ‘‘unspeakable’’ 
lead to meaningless combinations of words (which must be carefully 
distinguished from the empty propositions of logic). 

This epistemological construction led Wittgenstein to stress the 
negative character of his ideas, particularly his denial of a philosophy 
proper dealing with propositions ‘‘about science.’’ Carnap devel- 
oped corresponding ideas,’* using the concept of ‘‘meaningless’’ in 
an attack on traditional philosophy and vigorously defending the 
thesis that every kind of ‘‘metaphysics’’ is meaningless, in short, 
nothing but a play upon words. The militant aspect of his phi- 
losophy has become the best known, but is surely not the most im- 
portant aspect. The great importance of his ideas lies in his con- 
structive analysis of the conceptual structure of science on a new 
‘radical basis. 

In this constructive analysis, Carnap united his logistic theory 
of meaning with the epistemological ideas of positivism. The 
‘‘given’’ is the whole of impressions, the stream of impressions 
(Erlebmsstrom) ; this material is ordered and transformed by the 
calculus of logistic. These logical constructions are performed in 
levels, running from the elementary things of the ‘‘external world,’’ 
to complex objects, and finally to the ‘‘alien-psychical’’ (das Fremd- 

18 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, Kegan Paul, Lon- 


don, 1922, n. 4.024. 
14 Cf. note 3. 
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psychische), that is, to constructions of the psychical life of other 
persons. Carnap here agreed with the American behaviorists, de- 
nying the legitimacy of the concept of ‘‘psychical life,’’ and re- 
placing it by logical constructions based on physical facts. Since 
all these constructions are nothing but tautological transformations 
of the ‘‘given,’’ the meaning of every proposition in science, as well 
as in daily life, is reducible merely to a complicated repetition of 
given impressions. For a tautological inference never adds a new 
meaning to the given propositions; it only translates the given con- 
tents into new forms. ‘‘I now see a red square with a white point 
in it’’ is the generic type of statement to which every possible propo- 
sition reduces. If we believe that propositions such as, say, ‘‘there 
are things independent of my seeing them’’ or ‘‘in twelve years 
the polar star will have changed its position relative to the axis of 
the earth by four minutes’’ have any other signification than a re- 
assertion of my momentary impressions, we are entirely mistaken. 
‘*T see a sparkling spot on a black line and some numbers on a brass 
instrument’’ is all that astronomy aims to say; and it can not wish 
to say more because that would be impossible. 

It would be quite wrong to see in this the slightest wish to de- 
preciate science. Carnap is a scientific mind of high order, with 
the greatest admiration for the remarkable intellectual processes 
involved in scientific investigation. What he wants to stress is 
merely that the ultimate meaning of all scientific statements, if they 
have any sense at all, must be reduced to statements about the given. 
He himself has gone a long way to work out his theory with all the 
refinements of mathematical logic, and it is precisely this combina- 
tion of the older positivistic view with the new methods of logistics 
which marks the value of Carnap’s thought. This combination is 
responsible for the name of logistic positivism by which the phi- 
losophy of the Vienna Circle is known. 

The system of logistic positivism marks a stage in the develop- 
ment of recent epistemology. It is the radical carrying through of 
a point of view which seems to be unshakable; it is the consistent 
realization of a program which accepts nothing but absolute cer- 
tainty as contents of science. It may be regarded, after a fashion, 
as a modern fulfillment of Descartes’ quest for an absolutely certain 
basis of science; and indeed Carnap’s theory is reminiscent of Des- 
cartes’ rationalism in more ways than one. To say that it is one 
of the most important theories of knowledge ever propounded is an 
indication of its significance. 

But this calls attention at the same time to the weak point of 
the construction. It is a system—and nothing is so dangerous as 
the construction of a system at a time when analysis of the details 
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has not yet been achieved. It is like an edifice the roof of which is 
made of solid iron before we have tested the strength of its support- 
ing columns. That is why the system of logistic positivism had to 
suffer heavy shocks. 

The method of scientific analysis is the method of examining de- 
tails. The adherents of the ‘‘wissenschaftsanalytische Methode’’— 
i.e., the members of the Berlin group—had always insisted that 
systematic construction must be foresworn until all details have 
been analyzed. They concentrated on minute work; and hoped to 
advance the work of the whole step by step. A great part of this 
work, indeed, confirmed the positivistic view that nothing but tau- 
tological constructions are allowed in science; for the disappearance 
of the synthetic a priori was a detailed confirmation of the positivis- 
tic principle. But there remained other points of the positivistic 
system which could not be sustained. The Viennese group was 
unbiassed enough to see the difficulties as well. Fortunately their 
system did not prevent them from continuously developing their 
ideas. The result was that the material against positivism was 
gathered in Vienna as well as in Berlin. 


Vv 


There were two points at which the positivistic construction was 
attacked. Neurath, in Vienna, began the attack at one point and 
was soon ably supported by Carnap himself. Neurath challenged 
the idea that ‘‘the given’’ is a mental object, possessing a ‘‘ psychical 
existence.’” He demanded that the behavioristic approach which 
had only been applied to the alien-psychical (das Fremdpsychische), 
be extended to one’s own psychical experience (das Eigenpsych- 
ische). In this way ‘‘a behaviorism of one’s self’’ was developed. 
Neurath added to this the idea that propositions about the given, the 
so-called report-propositions (Protokollsdtze), are never certain. 
Certainty is not attainable, according to Neurath’s criticism, even 
if the sense of any proposition is restricted to a tautological trans- 
formation of statements concerning the given. He based this view 
on the fact that a report of an immediate experience always comes 
somewhat later than the experience itself, and therefore may be false. 
Carnap grasped the bearing of these ideas upon his theory of lan- 
guage. The meaning, the significance of a proposition, is no real 
entity ; the word ‘‘meaning”’ is only an abbreviation for a relation 
between symbols which have physical character, say, coal particles 
on paper, called letters, and other physical objects which are ‘‘de- 
scribed’’ by these symbols. The elimination of pseudo-objects con- 
stituted an important aim of Carnap’s philosophy, and he did not 
hesitate to apply his principle to the basic ‘‘given elements’’ to 
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which positivism had reduced all meaningful statements. In so 
doing Carnap revealed a remarkable strength of character, for it is 
no easy matter to attack the very foundations of one’s own system. 
But truth is above the symmetry of systems. 

The very basis of positivism now seemed to be destroyed. To- 
gether with every other so-called psychical process, the given ex- 
perience turns out to be nothing but a physiological process in 
our brains. Knowledge of this process differs in no way from my 
knowledge of any physical process in the ‘‘external’’ world. The 
pseudo-objects called the ‘‘content of perception’’ are a result of 
an unhappy abuse of language which allows us to use substantives 
where verbs would express the situation more correctly. The ‘‘ma- 
terial mode’’ of speech (inhaltliche Sprechweise) is to be replaced 
by a ‘‘formal mode’’ which avoids these inaccuracies. Carnap and 
Neurath exponded these ideas in some articles in Erkenntnis; © 
the discussion was fructified by the interposition of Schlick who at- 
tempted to defend the ‘‘classical’’ positivistic standpoint, and stimu- 
lated Neurath to a more precise formulation of his position. 

What remained was no longer positivism, but materialism. For 
the identification of the psychical with the physical and the analysis 
of all statements about the psychical as involving physical behavior 
is nothing but a refurbished materialism. And so, one of the oldest 
philosophical systems came to life again, with the help of the sharp 
and exact weapons of logistic. Logistic positivism became logistic 
materialism. This comparison, however, must not be overstressed. 
It is made merely to point out the historical locus of these new 
ideas, and can not be taken as a source of information about their 
contents. For historical concepts are loaded with emotional conno- 
tations (Begleit-Gefiihle) and have no place in logical reasoning. 
We propose to employ for them, therefore, the name of logistic 
empiricism, since it characterizes the method employed in the pro- 
gram of the analysis of science and is independent of the specific 
conclusions obtained by the use of that method. 


VI 


The first point of attack was concerned with the basis of the posi- 
tivistie system. The second point of attack was concerned with the 
relations between one statement and another, within the constitutive 
system. 


15 Otto Neurath, ‘‘Protokollsatze,’’ Hrkenntnis, Bd. III, 1932, p. 204; 
Rudolf Carnap, ‘‘Uber Protokollsitze,’’ Erkenntnis, Bd. III, 1932, p. 215; 
Moritz Schlick, ‘‘Uber das Fundament der Erkenntnis,’’ Erkenntnis, Bd. IV, 
1934, p. 79; Otto Neurath, ‘‘Radikaler Physikalismus und ‘Wirkliche Welt,’ ’’ 
Erkenninis, Bd. IV, 1934, p. 346. 
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By the positivists, these relations were taken to be merely tauto- 
logical. An analysis of meaning was reached according to which any 
proposition of science contains nothing but a repetition of ‘‘report 
propositions.’? Since every report consists of statements about the 
immediate present, science states nothing but relations existing be- 
tween present phenomena. This conclusion, however, is in sharp 
contrast to the actual practice of science, for scientific propositions 
make assertions about the future. Indeed, there is no scientific law 
which does not involve a prediction about the occurrence of future 
events; for it is of the very essence of a scientific law to assure us 
that under certain given conditions, certain phenomena will occur. 
And no one hesitates to use the prophecy contained by implication in 
a scientific assertion once the conditions of the premise are fulfilled. 
If astronomers, for instance, announce an eclipse of the sun for a 
certain date, no one has the least doubt about the reliability of their 
prediction. 

The tautological character of the positivistic system, therefore, 
could not justify the predictive character of science. The system, 
in its seductive symmetry, lacked one essential quality: it did not 
correspond to the meanings of propositions, as these are expressed 
in the practice of science. It could not develop a theory of proposi- 
tions about the future. 

This was the precise reason why the Berlin group could not ac- 
cept positivism. The members of this circle insisted upon the neces- 
sity of a theory of propositions about the future. They maintained 
that any philosophy which neglected the fact and function of propo- 
sitions about the future in science flagrantly contradicted the very 
first condition of empiricism: viz., to correspond to the practice of 
science. It was not hard to see the connection between the problem 
of propositions about the future and the problems of probability 
and induction. This connection, of course, had been seen by others 
long before; and it is one of the great merits of American pragma- 
tism, as it was stated by Peirce, to have insisted upon linking the 
questions of induction and probability. But there is a long way 
from seeing the general direction along which the solution of a 
problem lies, to the definitive solution of the problem. There were 
years of work in Berlin, filled with fresh starts and tentative solu- 
tions proposed in ardent discussions, before a definitive theory was 
reached. 

The Viennese Circle had also discussed the problem. At the be- 
ginning, Carnap attempted to solve it by a kind of intellectual vio- 
lence ; he declared that the meaning of a proposition about the future 
consisted in a report about the facts of the past. The proposition 
that the sun will rise to-morrow, he maintained, contained nothing 
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but a report that the sun had risen in the morning of every past day. 
But the method of undoing the Gordian knot by cutting it is not 
accepted in science, and Carnap soon looked for more adequate solu- 
tions. As yet, the Viennese school has not developed a complete 
theory of propositions about the future. Only occasional references 
to the problem have been made?** which can not be taken as the 
definitive codperation of a theory. 

I am taking the liberty, therefore, of expounding my own theory. 
Having struggled with the obscurities of the problem for almost two 
decades, it seems to me that at last I have arrived at a definitive 
solution. This solution derives strong support from the fact that 
it is based on a theory of probability which answers all mathematical 
and logical questions involved. Of course, I can only give a short 
report of the theory; for details I refer the reader to my recently 
published book, Wahrscheinlichkettslehre.2* 

In every theory of propositions about the future, one point seems 
to me to be quite clear. When we state a proposition about the 
future, we never pretend that it is certainly true. This is the case 
not only for the weather forecasts of the metereological bureaus, 
but also for the prediction of the astronomer that the sun will rise 
to-morrow. But there is no difference in principle between the as- 
tronomer’s prediction about the sun and the meteorologist’s prophecy 
about the weather, as far as their fundamental assumptions are con- 
eerned. A theory of propositions about the future, therefore, must 
develop a new theory of meaning: propositions about the future can 
not be expected to state certain truths. 

One may perhaps object that a proposition about the future must 
at least in principle be ‘‘decidable’’ as true or false—so that after 
the event to which it refers takes place, it can be treated as an ordi- 
nary proposition. This is a point we shall soon consider, but for 
the moment it is quite irrelevant to the position we are defending. 
For what we want is an evaluation of the truth value of the propo- 
sition at the very moment it is put forward: and this evaluation 
can not be retrospectively applied to the proposition on the basis 
of observations to-be-made, but only on the basis of facts already 
past. We require this evaluation because we are confronted with 
a choice between several different possibilities concerning the eventu- 
ation of the future fact. We must therefore construct a scale of 
gradation of propositions which ascribe, on the basis of past facts, 


16 There is a recent book of Popper, Logik der Forschung, Berlin, 1935, 
dealing with propositions about the future. Popper’s position is related to that 
of the Viennese Circle. But I can not take this book as a serious account since 
it is lacking in consistency. Cf. my critique in Erkenntnis, V, 1935, p. 267. 

17 Leyden, 1935, A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgevers. 
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a certain degree of truth to every possible proposition concerning 
the future event. 

Such a scale of gradation is necessary, above all, for the purposes 
of action. I do not speak here of the volitional presuppositions of 
action ; every action, of course, requires some decision as to what we 
want. But if we know what we want, intelligence demands that 
we must know something about the way to realize it, and that 
knowledge can only be expressed through propositions about the 
future. For instance, suppose you decide that you want to go to 
London. The decision is not a matter of cognition. But having 
once decided to go to London, you must know what steamer will take 
you there. That question can only be answered by a proposition 
about the future. In answering this question you must choose a 
proposition with the best ‘‘value,’’ viz., the highest degree of cer- 
tainty—a degree of certainty to be deduced from past facts, and not 
from the future event. The time-tables of steamship companies, 
for instance, will provide you with a reliable prophecy on the 
matter; but again its degree of certainty is derived entirely from 
past observations, not from future ones. 

It is plausible to identify the scale of gradation in the series of 
possible propositions which may be made with the scale of proba- 
bility. For probability is the concept which in science and in daily 
life provides us with a scale to guide our judgments about the future. 
The theory of propositions about the future will therefore be a theory 
in which the two truth-values, true and false, are replaced by a 
continuous scale of probability. The theory of meaning discussed 
above (section IV) must consequently be expanded; the first postu- 
late which demands that every proposition must be ‘‘decidable’’ as 
true or false must be replaced by a postulate demanding that every 
proposition must be ‘‘decidable’’ with a certain degree of probabil- 
ity. The second postulate must read that propositions in reference 
to which any observable fact confers the same probability values 
have the same meaning. For this logical system, I use the term 
‘“probability-logic.’’ 

It is only a probability-logic which furnishes a frame wide 
enough for the system of scientific propositions. Classical logic is 
applicable only to those special propositions which have either a very 
high or a very low probability value; in which cases, the former 
are regarded as true, the latter as false. The use of a two-valued 
logic, therefore, results in a schematized version of science. This 
schematism is applicable to the method and findings of science only 
as a kind of approximation; but it has been the great fault of tra- 
ditional logie to take the two-valued schema as the definitive form 
of science. It is the task of modern logic to construct the wider 
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frame of probability-logic, for as has been said, it is within this 
frame that a theory of knowledge can be obtained which corresponds 
to the actual state of science. 

I shall not here discuss the mathematical and logistic parts of 
the problem. Suffice it to say that it was possible to develop the 
system of probability-logic by starting from a conception of the 
probability calculus which combines the mathematical and logical 
operations in one calculus. The elements of probability-logic are 
statable in the form of truth-tables which are generalizations of 
the truth-tables of the two-valued logic and contain the latter as a 
special case. The elements of this probability-logic are, however, not 
propositions, but series of propositions (Satzfolgen), logical con- 
structions derivable from a propositional function by codrdinating 
it with a series of its arguments. 

This involves some difficulties concerning the applicability of 
probability-logie to propositions. When we want to get informa- 
tion about whether or not a single event will occur in the future, 
probability-logic answers with a statement about a whole class of 
events. For instance, if we want to know something about the 
weather to-morrow, our probability-logic tells us that in the series 
of days which have the same meteorological conditions as to-day, 
the weather for the subsequent day will be good in a certain pro- 
portion of cases. This is the difficulty known as the problem of the 
single case within the frequency theory of probability. To over- 
come it, we must change our interpretation of the meaning of 
statements about single events. 

If you were playing at dice and were set before the alternative 
of choosing ‘‘six’’ or ‘‘non-six,’’ one die only to be cast, and an 
equal wager laid, you would, I presume, bet on ‘‘non-six.’?’ Why 
do you do this? You know nothing about the single future event 
of casting the die which will decide this particular case. If you 
bet on ‘‘non-six,’’ you can not assert with certainty that the prop- 
osition ‘‘non-six will oceur’’ 2s true; you can only wager on it. 
This wager is justified if you can repeat it frequently; for in the 
long run you will gain more money by always staking on ‘‘non-six’’ 
than by staking on ‘‘six.’’ If you bet on ‘‘non-six,’’ in the case 
of a single throw of the die, you may justify this wager as corre- 
sponding to a general principle which in the course of sufficient 
repetition will be the most advantageous thing to do. 

This example expresses the relation between statements about 
single events and probability-logic. A statement about a single 
event concerning the future is not maintained as true or false; it 
is maintained as a wager (Setzwng). This wager possesses a deter- 
minate value (Bewertung) given by the probability value corre- 
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sponding to the class of events of which the event in question is a 
member. It you must choose between one of the relevant possi- 
bilities, you will choose the one with the highest determinate value 
and wager on it. The theory of propositions about the future, 
therefore, is a theory about determinately evaluated wagers. 

I may add some words concerning the demand that future prop- 
ositions must be ‘‘decidable,’’ at least in principle. It appears 
to me that this formulation is a remainder of the earlier doctrine 
that a theory of propositions about the future must be made without 
reference to the concept of probability. We do not make use of 
this assumption. We replace it by the postulate that every prop- 
osition must be able to obtain a determinate probability value. 
The older postulate is nothing but a special case in which the prob- 
ability value is near to one or zero. It would be illusory to imagine 
that the terms ‘‘true”’’ or ‘‘false’’ ever expressed anything else than 
high or low probability values. 


VII 


One question remains. In using probability-logic, we apply 
the laws and concepts of probability to reality. Have we the right 
to do this? 

In logic, a similar question has been answered by the tautology 
theory of logic. Logic makes no presuppositions about reality, 
because its formulas are true for all truth-values of the given prop- 
ositions. For probability-logic, however, the question must be 
raised anew. 

The answer is based on an analysis of the presuppositions of 
probability. I have shown, in an axiomatic construction of the — 
theory of probability, that all its presuppositions can be reduced to 
one, viz., the existence of a limit of relative frequency in a series 
of observable facts. All laws of the calculus, then, become tauto- 
logical. The problem of the applicability of probability-logic, there- 
fore, is equivalent to the question whether or not the series of 
observable facts approach a limit. 

Now, this question is identical with the problem of induction. 
For induction is nothing but the process which leads us to sup- 
pose that an observed frequency is made to hold for the future 
members of the series. In the history of philosophy, this assumption 
has usually been entertained only in cases where the relative fre- 
quency is 1, that is to say, in the form of the statement: if all ob- 
served events are of the type P, then future events will also be of 
the type P. But this is, obviously, nothing but a special case of the 
general assumption that a series of observable events has a limit. 
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To be sure, this assumption is no tautology. We must therefore 
ask ourselves if we have a right to believe it. 

The answer is: we have no right. The reasons for this negative 
statement may be found in the books of David Hume. 

But does it follow that we must drop the assumption? Sceptical 
philosophers since the days of Hume have so insisted; but it seems 
to me with no more right than those who have asserted the necessary 
existence of limits of observable series. For to renounce the as- 
sumption of induction would be necessary only if we knew that the 
assumption is false. But that is not the case—we do not know if 
it is true or false. And that is quite another matter! Without 
believing that the assumption is true or false we are still justified 
in defending it in the same sense in which we make a wager. We 
want to foresee the future, and we can do it if the assumption of 
induction is justified—and so we wager on this assumption. If it 
is false, well, then our efforts are in vain; but if we use the principle 
of induction we have at least a chance of success. 

We are in the same situation as a man who wants to fish in an 
unchartered place of the sea. There is nobody to tell him whether 
or not there are fish in this place. Shall he cast his net? Well, if 
he wants to fish I would advise him to cast the net, at least to take 
the chance. It is preferable to try even in uncertainty than not to 
try and be certain of getting nothing. 

That is the answer to Hume’s question: induction is our in- 
strument of foreseeing the future; we apply it in ever repeated at- 
tempts, wagering on it as our best bet. And since success does not 
depend upon us, that’s all we can do. We can not realize the suffi- 
cient conditions of prediction; but we can realize its necessary 
conditions. It was an error of traditional philosophy to demand 
as a justification for induction, the demonstration that induction 
must lead to success, whereas a satisfactory justification is obtain- 
able once it is proved that induction provides us at least with a 
chance of success. 

I shall indicate the character of induction as a necessary condition 
of prediction in a more detailed way. If aseries of events e, has p as 
a limit of its relative frequency, it follows that from a certain 
event ¢, on, the attained frequency h, lies near p within a small 
interval 8. If, after having observed a finite series e,, .. ., én of 
events, we now take the observed frequency h, as an approximation, 
lying within the interval 8, to the limit of the frequency of the 
future series, we may, of course, be wrong; for we do not know if 
the » which we have taken for estimating the frequency is the ap- 
propriate one to take to obtain the approximation §. But if we 
take h, only in the sense of a wager, we can continue the observation 
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and control our wager, correcting it if it turns out that the frequency 
changes. If we always understand the last h, in the sense of a 
wager, and correct this wager in the light of new observations, this 
procedure defines a method which will at some point give the right 
result—if there is a limit at all. 

If we interpret induction in this way as a continual process of 
placing wagers, it turns out to be the necessary condition of pre- 
diction. 

It is true that the procedure outlined above may take a long 
time. It may therefore be asked whether or not means exist to 
refine the method, that is, whether or not it is possible to construct 
a method which gives the right value of the limit at an earlier stage. 
The answer is that the refinement is obtained by combining the ' 
wagers of different series into a system. 

A single inductive process is still a very feeble instrument, but 
the connected series of inductive processes within the system of 
science is a very strong instrument. One induction supports the 
other or corrects it. The whole process of theoretical construction 
in science may be conceived as an interconnection of inductions in 
which the range of error is reduced with every new theoretical 
addition. This process has its logical analogue in a process of 
correction (Verfahren der Korrektion) which can be constructed 
in its simplest form for any probability series; it results in the con- 
struction of probabilities of higher order (Wahrscheinlichkeit 
hoherer Stufe) 1® It is remarkable that we can, in this way, im- 
prove our methods of prediction without knowing whether prediction 
as such is possible at all. To restate the point in terms of the 
illustration used above: the chances of our catching fish increase 
with the use of a more finely meshed net; we ought therefore to use 
such a net even if we do not know whether there are fish in the 
water or not. 

In these reflections, I submit, the problem of induction finds 
its solution. It does not presuppose a synthetic a priort, as Kant 
believed; for our characterization of induction as a necessary 
condition of prediction as well as the technique of refining inductive 
conclusions by the process of correction can be deduced from pure 
mathematies, that is, with tautological transformations only. This 
solution is due to a re-interpretation of the nature and meaning of 
scientific systems. A scientific system is not maintained as true, 
but only as our best wager on the future. To discover what is our 
best wager in any situation of inquiry is the aim of all scientific 
toil; never can we arrive at predictions which are certain. Science 
is the net we cast into the stream of events; whether fish will be 


18 Cf. note 17, Part VI. 
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caught with it, whether facts will correspond to it, does not depend 
on our work alone. We work and wait—if without success, well 
then, our work was in vain. 


Vill 


I started out with a review of German logistic empiricism, and 
I finished with an exposition of my own views of the problems in 
question. I must add that this view is, as yet, not a common view 
of the group, and that the members of the Viennese Circle, especially, 
still refuse to accept it, although they themselves have not yet 
developed a theory of propositions about the future. Since some 
vantage point is necessary from which to survey the complex of 
issues, I may be permitted to use my theory as a base of judgment. 
It seems to me that my theory of propositions about the future is 
nothing but the consistent application of the principles of logistic 
empiricism, and that to reject the probability structure of the world 
is to overlook the approximate character of knowledge. Insisting 
on the two-valued character of scientific propositions, means con- 
fusing the qualities of an ideal schema with the actual structure of 
scientific theory and practice. 

But the German empiricist movement never intended to launch a 
uniform system of philosophy. Uniformity of opinion is an aim, but 
not a presupposition of joint action. What it aimed to do was to 
gather together a group of men working with empiricist methods and 
fully conscious of their intellectual responsibility. It was the 
common acceptance of this aim which enabled discussions to go on, 
even when opinions varied widely. The use of words with am- 
biguous meaning is a permissible device for the poet, if he wants to 
arouse certain feelings in his auditors; but in science, and scientific 
philosophy as well, it must be absolutely forbidden. It seemed to 
us that this was overlooked by much contemporary philosophy. 
We therefore set as our program the clarification of every scientific 
concept of the human understanding. As opposed to the era in 
which essays and enquiries ‘‘concerning human understanding,”’ or 
‘feritiques of pure reason’’ were written, we understood ‘‘under- 
standing’’ not in the abstract sense of a general human power, but 
in the concrete form of positive science; and so, our method devel- 
oped into an analysis of science. 

We are well aware of the fact that this scientific tendency is not 
confined to our German group, and that there are corresponding 
movements in the whole world. It has been to our advantage, 
within the last ten years, to engage in an active exchange of ideas 
based on organized discussion. In this way a certain external uni- 
formity of character has been obtained. We hope that the time 
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now has come to widen the field of discussion, to extend the exchange 
of ideas on an international level. Science, surely, is not limited to 
national or racial boundaries; we prefer to stand for this historical 
truth, in spite of all the pretensions of a certain modern nationalism. 
We therefore invite empiricists and logisticians of all the world to 
share in our discussions. The first steps have already been taken 
through the establishment of relations between our group and 
Polish logisticians, French empiricists, American pragmatists, and 
some isolated philosophers scattered over the world. The congress 
at Paris, September, 1935, marks the first attempt at presenting the 
international unity of logistic empiricism to an international public. 


Hans REICHENBACH. 
UNIVERSITY OF ISTANBUL, TURKEY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Introduction to Philosophy. Groraze THoMAS Waite Patrick. Re- 
vised with the assistance of Frank Miller Chapman. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Revised edition. 1935. xii + 482 
pp. $2.50. 

Professor Patrick, then Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Iowa, but now Emeritus, published the first edition of this work, 


under this title, in 1924, and shortly afterwards in a trade edition, 
practically identical, under the title, The World and its Meaning. 
The new edition is essentially a new edition, not a new work, though 
the revisions are sufficient to be important. The number of chapters 
has been increased, largely by splitting some of the older chapters 
in two. This has, however, been accompanied in several cases by a 
needed filling out of inadequate sections, though trimming elsewhere 
has reduced the pages again to a total only about twenty more than 
the first edition. Two chapters in the first edition, entitled ‘‘The 
Problem of God’’ and ‘‘Pessimism,’’ which interrupted the sequence 
though provocative of argument, have been moved to a more logical 
location, and reappear as ‘‘The Idea of God’’ and ‘‘Good and Evil.’’ 
There is considerable reordering of the sequence within chapters. 
Professor Montague’s book, The Ways of Knowing, seems to have 
inspired a considerable enlargement of one section. But most of 
the treatment, and excellent treatment it was, of idealist philosophies, 
of theories of knowledge, of values, and the like, reappears pretty 
much unchanged. The great changes are in bringing to date the 
references to the sciences, physical and biological, with references 
to recent books. The bibliographies remain, in spite of some altera- 
tions, on the whole unilluminating to the beginner, unless given 
further guidance. 
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‘‘Patrick’’ has been recognized as one of the best introductions 
written from a more or less systematic point of view. In richness, 
readability, and intelligibility to the beginner it has no superior. 
It should have enhanced usefulness in the new edition. One fault 
is possibly the manner in which each division of the text works up, 
by clear and excellent exposition, to a climax which does not quite 
come off. The great conclusion and crystallization never arrives. 
One turns over the page, and there is a new chapter and a new sub- 
ject. Professor Patrick might reply, with James, ‘‘What is there 
that has concluded, that we should conclude about it?’’ Is it any 
business of the writer of an introduction to impose his own views on 
the innocent beginner? But on the other hand, such an attitude does 
leave the reader with a feeling of frustration, even with a conviction 
of the futility of philosophizing. It is hard to avoid giving such 
impressions. The present reviewer recently wrote a popularly- 
styled skeptical criticism of those who try to do without philosophy, 
and found that his readers were interpreting him as expounding a 
skeptical and relativist philosophy of his own. Alumni return to 
college in later years and say that in the philosophy course all the 
old certainties seem to dissolve away, and they have never quite re- 
covered. Granting that the best way to retain certainties is to avoid 
philosophy, a philosophy that does not arrive anywhere is not a 
philosophy. 

All philosophers ought to have systems, however modestly held. 
Otherwise they are mere gleaners in the wake of scientists and poets. 
Trying to force facts into a system is sometimes good for the facts as 
well as chastening for the system. You come to see what the facts 
may mean, and question the evidences. And, in particular, too ju- 
dicial an attitude in the classroom may leave the student with the 
feeling that the professor does not really care. We seldom arrive at 
significant truth without taking a big chance of error. So it is that 
Professor Patrick has such a reserve of attitude that his book falls 
short of being quite the most inspiring sort of introduction. Perhaps 
the ideal of arousing others to philosophize can seldom or never be 
reached by a book, but only by contact with a constructive thinker, 
whom one must meet in person. 

ms @ 


Les étapes de la philosophie idéaliste. H. D. Garprm. Paris: J. 
Vrin. 1935. 251 pp. 


M. Gardeil gives us in this volume a set of six essays on a group 
of philosophers whom he ealls idealists: Plato, Descartes, Kant, 
Hegel, Hamelin, Brunschvicg. The common property of the phi- 
losophies of these writers is, he believes, their ‘‘rationalism.’’ Ra- 
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tionalism emphasizes the elements of necessity and universality to 
the detriment of particularity and contingence; gives primacy to 
reason and formal demonstration rather than to experience. In a 
certain sense this is true of the philosophers mentioned, though at 
least the first four would have given an interpretation of the word 
‘fexperience’’ which would not have made it irrational. 

The purpose of the volume is not simply to expound the philoso- 
phies in question, and indeed the expositions are modestly based on 
the research of men other than the author. It is rather to see how 
far they have met with approval in the eyes of the philosophic world. 
At this point the author maintains that they have failed. The reason 
is that ‘‘rationalism has shown itself powerless to assimilate or reduce 
to its point of view all the riches of the datum’”’ (p. 228). Particu- 
larity, indeterminacy, change, have stubbornly resisted its efforts at 
organization. One can not deny that the reason as interpreted by 
M. Gardeil’s group has fallen short of success in this matter; one 
might almost say that the group has evaded the problem by rele- 
gating the realm of particularity, indeterminacy, change to the limbo 
of non-being. But the mathematical technique of statistics has shown 
itself capable of handling that very realm and it would not be im- 
possible to view the world both statistically and rationally. That 
egress from the maze is not the one chosen by M. Gardeil; he prefers 
that chosen by Montaigne in the Apology of Raymond de Sebonde. 

G. B. 


Thomisme et Scolastique, ad propos de M. Rougier. PrEpRo DEscogs, 
S. J. (Archives de Philosophie, Vol. V, Cahier I.) 2éme Kdi- 
tion Refondue. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et ses Fils. 1935. — 
227 pp. 30 frs. 


In 1925, Professor Rougier devoted a huge volume, La Scolastique 
et le Thomisme, to the scholastic discussion of the problem of the 
relation of reason and faith and to the critical examination of the 
Thomistie solution of that problem. In Thomism he found a double 
paradox, first, in the choice of the Aristotelian philosophy, for the 
task of justifying and expounding coherently the dogmas of faith, 
since Aristotle, Rougier argued, denies creation, providence. liberty, 
and the immortality of the soul and his philosophy is opposed in its 
spirit and in its essential theses to the doctrines it was to support; 
second, in the inevitable alterations which were introduced into that 
philosophy, particularly the interpretation by which the distinction 
between essence and existence, a logical distinction in Aristotle, is 
made real and ontological. M. Rougier reiterated this thesis through 
a mass of historical discussions in the course of which he finds time 
to point out a contradiction between the Thomist solution and the 
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Platonizing tendency which persisted, he said, in the Scotist, Ockham- 
ite, and Jesuit schools and a more important contradiction between 
the entire realistic tradition and the nominalism he found justified 
in modern logistic and science. From the beginning the historical 
method which M. Rougier used was a source of scandal: numerous 
and assiduous reviewers pointed out that he borrowed long passages 
without acknowledgment from the works of Duhem, Mandonnet, 
Gilson, Michalski, Landry, and a dozen other scholars. Other schol- 
ars, notwithstanding these numerous literal transcriptions and plagi- 
arisms, were able to find impressive historical errors and misin- 
terpretations of Aristotle, Thomas, Suarez, and almost all other 
philosophers who could dispose of modern champions. 

Father Descogs’ book, which appeared first in 1927, and is now 
brought up to date in its second edition by the inclusion of refer- 
ences to later stages of the attack and by further documentation of 
the argument, is an attempt to refute some of the fundamental theses 
of M. Rougier. After setting forth Rougier’s critical method and 
his metaphysical principles, Father Descoqgs undertakes a brief state- 
ment of the relation of Aristotelianism to Thomism (in which he 
limits himself to granting that Aristotelianism is incompatible with 
the real distinction of essence and existence and that there is no 
room in Aristotle for contingency as the scholastics understood it) 
and proteeds to an examination of the doctrine of essence and exist- 
ence and the concept of relation in Thomas and in the Thomist school. 
The course of that examination requires the resolution of an ancient 
controversy that still rages among the followers of Aquinas. Rou- 
gier’s criticisms are sadly inadequate to the intricacies of that con- 
troversy: when they are accurate, they apply to the doctrine of no 
school (though occasionally they score against Plato), when they do 
apply they are ineffective. Unfortunately Father Descoqgs’ recon- 
ciliation of the divergent Thomistic tendencies is not as definitive 
as his annihilation of the incautious plagiarizing intruder. 

R. McK. 


Selected Writings. Jeremy Bentham, James Mill, John Stuart Mil. 
Puitie WHEELWRIGHT, editor. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc. 1935. xxvi-+ 477 pp. $1.25. 


A third volume of selections appears under the editorship of 
Professor Wheelwright. This volume contains material from the 
three major English utilitarians. From Bentham we are given a 
little more than half of the text of An Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation; from James Mill, selections from four 
essays contributed to the Supplement of the fifth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Government, Jurisprudence, Liberty of 
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the Press, and Law of Nations) ; and from John Stuart Mill, three- 
quarters of On Inberty and the entire text of Utilitarianism. This 
material will prove useful to teachers of ethics and politics, as some 
of it is not easily available in any form and all of the most important 
parts of it are gathered together here conveniently. A brief intro- 
duction by Professor Wheelwright characterizes the persons of Ben- 
tham and the two Mills, warns the reader against ‘‘the logical and 
psychological fallacies of the utilitarian philosophy,’’ and ends by 
presenting utilitarianism as an historically important defence of 
‘*democracy’’ which, in idea as well as in fact, is under fire today. 
S. P. L. 


Return to Philosophy, being a Defence of Reason, an Affirmation of 

Values, and a Plea for Philosophy. C. E. M. Joap. New York: 

KE. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1936. 279 pp. $2.50. 

‘‘Under the influence of D. H. Lawrence and similar writers,’’ 
asserts the author with characteristic hyperbole, ‘‘men have come to 
think that thinking is almost a crime.’’ How to convict folk so- 
minded of their error by argument, and to win them to the way of 
the philosopher, seems to be the difficult task which Professor Joad 
has set for himself in this lively, polemical, popular tract for the 
times. Choosing Mr. Aldous Huxley for his principal antagonist, 
he battles militantly to convince his readers that the real crimes of 
the modern world consist rather in its lazy disparagement of reason 
and its empty distrust of the traditional values. Boisterously he 
wages war upon the ‘‘subjectivist attitude’’ which would deny that 
‘‘reason, if properly employed, can give us truth; that beauty is a 
real value which exists, and that we can train our minds and form 
our tastes to discern it; that some things are really right in a sense 
in which others are really wrong, and that the endeavor to know 
truth and to discern value is the noblest pursuit of the adult civi- 
lized intelligence. The best name for this pursuit,’’ he adds, ‘‘is 
philosophy’’; and it is to this which he would sound the trumpet 
for a return. 

Mr. Huxley, ‘‘the intellectual anti-rationalist,’’ he accuses of 
self-destructive inconsistency in his use of rational argument and 
his acceptance of scientific conclusions; but this is a charge, the 
author admits, which leaves the novelist’s withers ‘‘quite peculiarly’’ 
unwrung. For the man whose whim it is to regard all philosophies 
as merely projected whims does not object to being called whimsical. 
Dialectical weapons are similarly ineffective against the ‘‘romantic 
anti-rationalism’’ of D. H. Lawrence; so the author turns to invec- 
tives against ‘‘belly worship’’ and the like. The tables, it seems, 
are forever being turned: the rationalist accuses the anti-rationalist 
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of inconsistency in attacking reason with rational arguments; and 
then promptly abandons reason himself in order to fight unreason 
with irrational tu quoques. 

Professor Joad’s own constructive argument is largely a compact 
restatement of conclusions already reached in his previous books, and 
is hardly likely to prove as absorbing to his readers as the destructive 
two-thirds of the book. It is his chivalrous defense of what he 
dubs ‘‘the three Dowagers of philosophy, Truth, Goodness, and 
Beauty,’’ in the form of a vigorous attack upon those who have been 
rude to them, which will bring his book attention and praise from 
the gilded clubmen of literature and the retired colonels of philoso- 
phy. Return to Philosophy is a sparkling, facile, richly personal 
performance, full of the author’s likes and dislikes, packed to the 
covers with both the virtues and the vices of a best-seller in the field. 
As a literary defender of philosophy, its author has two great merits, 
—he understands what havoc has been wreaked upon the ancient 
values by modern analysis and stupid defense tactics; and he sees 
that most modern readers find their philosophies in novels rather 
than in technical treatises. But in making philosophy exciting, in 
order to attract to it those who have been led to demand excitement 
in everything, he is in constant danger of coming to resemble exactly 
what he is trying to combat. 

H. A. L. 


Behavior, Knowledge, Fact. ArtHur F. Brentiey. Bloomington, 
Indiana: The Principia Press, Inc. 1935. Pp. xii-+ 391. $3.50. 
The task which Mr. Bentley sets for himself in this substantial 

treatise is the construction of a language in terms of which a science 

of behavior, comparable in accuracy and ‘‘observability’’ to the 
physical and vital sciences, but adequate, as these are not, to portray 
the distinctive traits of communicative interaction, can be developed. 

Part I examines ‘‘psychology as knowledge’’ and presents an en- 

lightening analysis of current psychological ‘‘languages’’ and the 

preconceptions on which they are based. Eliminating at the start 
those thinkers who ‘‘find their point of support outside their own 
ranges of workmanship,’’ Mr. Bentley goes on to examine the con- 
structions of more critical psychologists and the ‘‘frames of refer- 
ence’’ employed in their constructions. Dewey, Kantor, and Madi- 
son Bentley fare best in this appraisal, but the conclusion reached is 
that no theory so far advanced has provided a satisfactory frame- 
work for the observation and description of such basic behavioral 
phenomena as the communication of meaning. Part II goes to the 
alleged root of the trouble, the ‘‘ Aristotelian’’ prejudice of meta- 
physicians and uncritical persons that ‘‘fact’’ can be fixed as an 
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external test of knowledge and that any valid theory must conform 
to the language habits in which such fixated ‘‘fact’’ is embalmed. 
Against this the author sets a scientific method in which fact, ex- 
perience, and knowledge are mutually implicated and in which the 
‘*faet’’ to which knowledge refers is itself a developing phase or 
aspect within the linguistic behavior which constitutes scientific re- 
search. The upshot of this epistemologically dubious argument is 
the acceptable conclusion that a science of behavior is free to work 
out its own descriptive categories and need not confine itself to those 
of common sense (the ‘‘obsolete mind language’’) or of physics. 

In Part III the freedom thus hardly won is used for the con- 
struction of a ‘‘ behavioral space-time’’—contrasted with the mechan- 
istic space-time of Watsonian behaviorism—in whose inclusive ex- 
tension and duration the whole social situation, with its aspect of 
‘‘meaning’’ or ‘‘reference,’’ can find an observable place. A novel 
terminology is provided which eliminates misleading ‘‘isolationist’’ 
prejudices and indicates the primacy of communication in human 
behavior, with the ‘‘personans’’ (neé ‘‘individual’’) and the ‘‘com- 
munact’’ exhibited as distinguishable but inseparable aspects of a 
behavioral whole. 

The validity of the proferred construction as science must be 
tested by its fruits and these in the present volume are rather prophe- 
sied than produced. Readers of THIS JOURNAL will find the book 
of interest and value as an essay in critical philosophy, acute in its 
criticism of the foundations of psychology and sociology, promising 
in its emphasis on language and ‘‘meaning’”’ in the description of 
human experience, but incomplete and sometimes incoherent in its 
account of the relation between knowledge and fact. The ‘‘episte- 
mology’’ with which Mr. Bentley is so ready to dispense would have 
been of considerable use in clarifying his own position. 

A. E. M. 


Das Ich und die Physik. Jutrtus Scuuutz. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 
1935. 80 pp. 1.80 M. 


The author speaks of this little book as the summing up of views 
ripened over many years, by a mechanist philosopher. But the 
high-handed manner in which he appeals to his own space intuitions 
to refute non-Euclidean geometry and defend Newtonian absolute 
and infinite space against Hinstein, creates suspicion of the author’s 
competence to discuss such matters. 

H. T. C. 
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Mookerjee, Satkari: The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux. 
An Exposition of the Philosophy of Critical Realism as Expounded 
by the School of Dignaga. Calcutta: University of Caleutta. 1935. 
xlvii + 448 pp. 

Quarta, Giorgio: La femme et Dieu. Paris: Félix Alean. 1935. 
viii + 334 pp. 

Turmel, Joseph: Histoire des dogmes. V. La grace actuelle. 
Les sacrements. Baptéme. Confirmation. Eucharistie. Mariage. 
Paris: Les Editons Rieder. 1936. 580 pp. 60 fr. 

Means, Paul Banwell: Things That are Caesar’s. The Genesis of 
the German Church Conflict. New York: Round Table Press, Ine. 
1935. 288 pp. $2.50. 

ERKENNTNIS. Band 5, Heft 6. Erster Internationaler Kongress 
fiir Kinheit der Wissenschaft (Congrés International de Philosophie 
Scientifique). Paris. 1935. 

Zweiundzwanzigstes Jahrbuch der Schopenhauer-gesellschaft 
fiir das Jahr 1935. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuch- 
handlung. 1935. ix+ 455 pp. (Zum Gedachtnis Hans Vaihing- 
ers: Arnold Kowalewski. Vaihingers Philosophie des Als Ob in 
ihren Beziehungen zu Kant und zu Schopenhauer: Ernst Kilb. 
Schopenhauer und die moderne Naturwissenschaft: Ferruccio Zam- 
bonim. Goethes Farbenlehre und Schopenhauers Farbentheorie: 
Karl Wagner. Lebensbejahung und Lebensverneinung bei den 
indischen Denkern: Helmuth von Glasenapp. Unverdffentlichte 
Briefe von Johanna Schopenhauer an Karl August Bottiger: Arthur 
Hiibscher. Johanna Schopenhauer—lIhre Stellung in der Geistesge- 
schichte: Werner Milch. Eine verschollene Arbeit Schopenhauers: 
Arthur Hiibscher. Schopenhauer und Danemark—Neue urkundliche 
Beitrige zur Beleuchtung dieses Verhiltnisses: Franz Mockrauer. 
Nachtrage zur Schopenhauer-Bibliographie fiir die Jahre 1929, 1930 
und 1931. Schopenhauer-Bibliographie fiir die Jahre 1932, 1933, 
1934.) 

Archives de Philosophie. Volume XI, Cahier III. Etudes de 
metaphysique et de logique. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et ses Fils. 
1935. 227 pp. 40 fr. (Le paradoxe de la connaissance: J. de 
Talhouét. Principe et methode de la métaphysique: A. Mare. De 
Kant 4 Heidegger: B. Jansen et F. Lenoble. Du dévoir 4 Dieu: H. 
Coathalem. Réflexions sur un axiome de logique: L. Anglade.) 

Archives de Philosophie. Volume XI, Cahier III. Supplément 
Bibliographique, No. 3, pp. 69-96. Volume XI, Cahier IV, Sup- 
plément Bibliographique, No. 4, pp. 97-128. Paris: Gabriel Beau- 
chesne et ses Fils. 1935. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SozIALFORSCHUNG, Jahrgang IV, Heft 3, 1935, 
contains an article ‘‘Zum Problem der Wahrheit’’ by Max Hork- 
heimer. 

Anatysis. Vol. 38, No. 3. Some Remarks on Empiricism: C. G. 
Hempel. Pre-existence and Freewill: H. M. Smith. The Analysis 
of Sense-Data: A Reply to Mr. Paul: J. O. Wisdom. More about 
‘*About’’: Ross Thalheimer. 

Rucn Fmosoricxy. (Le Mouvement Philosophique) (Revue 
philosophique tchéchoslovaque paraissant tous les deux mois 4a 
Prague. Rédaction: Dr. Ferd. Pelikan, Prague-Nusle, Palachéko 
14.) XI™e année, No. 1-2. Condillac a condillacism ve francouzské 
Filisofii XIX. stol: Ferdinand Pelikén. Elementy pricinného de- 
terminismu: J. Metallmann. La philosophie et la religion: L. 
Brunschvicg. Le temps physique et extraphysique: H. Mehlberg. 
Grundwissenschaft und Philosophie des Marxismus: Dim. Michal- 
tschew. M. V. Katkow und W. P. Botkin als Hegelianer: B. Jako- 
venko. J. Durdik und Max. Drossbach: Franz Krause. Les courants 
et la philosophie matérialiste en Yougoslavie: D. Nedeljkovic. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of Paris announces 
the following awards: The Gegner Prize to M. Pierre Guérin for his 
work ‘‘Pensée constructive et réalités spirituelles; the Charles- 
Leveque Prize to Mr. Louis Lavelle for his work ‘‘La conscience de 
soii—La presence totale. 

For the Budget Prize, which will be awarded in 1938, the 
Academy has set the following topic for the competition: Le fonde- 
ment moral 1’autorité publique. 





La Revue Internationale de Pedagogie devotes its issue of Sep- 
tember, 1935, to commemorate the centenary of the birth of William 
Torrey Harris. 





The Eleventh International Congress of Psychology will meet at 
Madrid, September 6-12, 1936. 
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IS TRUTH A VALUE? 


I 


tig discovery of truth is the professed aim of scientific investi- 
gation. Any measure of success in this quest brings satisfac- 
tion to the student; and the satisfaction of an interest of this sort is 
regarded by some philosophers as a value. This interest unques- 
tionably motivates research. The interest theory of value, as elabo- 
rated by Professor Perry: and others, accordingly, makes special 
appeal to scientific workers. They like to believe that all additions 
to our knowledge carry with them an increment to the sum of human 
values. 

But the tradition of both science and philosophy is that values 
have no place in science. Confronted with this dogma, the investi- 
gator who looks beyond the horizon of his immediate problem, which 
is his present interest, is disquieted. If science knows no values, 
what is he working for? The value—whether stated in terms of 
monetary profit from an invention or of satisfaction arising from 
discovery of an apparently profitless truth—on this assumption 
must be regarded as a by-product of his labor; indeed he is assured 
that it is a contamination of the scientific method to be rigorously 
excluded from the entire domain of science. 

The investigator who may be devoting the best of his life to the 
arduous pursuit of so-called pure science is puzzled. If the inter- 
ests which motivate him and the satisfactions resulting are inter- 
lopers in the field of science and a taint of method, no adoration of 
truth as an ineffable abstraction will hold him long at the laboratory 
bench. He is bereft of the only motivation that he recognizes. 

Whether truth is a value has, like everything else in this obscure 
domain, been actively debated. There are, of course, several defi- 
nitions of value based on diverse postulates. Since those theories 
which relate values to interest or utility seem to be especially rele- 
vant in the domain of natural science, the comments which follow 
are limited to values conceived in terms of the satisfaction of inter- 
est, need, appetite, desire, or aspiration. 

The naturalist is interested in the truth; otherwise he would fol- 
low some other calling. The truth is certainly sometimes valuable. 


1 Ralph Barton Perry, General Theory of Value, New York, 1926. 
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